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be huge constructions, say, 600 feet in length and 80 feet in height, or harbours might be excavated. Again, shelter walls capable of being turned on a pivot might be devised. In foggy weather captive balloons may be sent up equipped with powerful electric lamps, with wireless telegraphy apparatus, and with various other signalling appliances. One function of these captive balloons would be that of serving as " lighthouses."
Every aeronaut knows how difficult it sometimes is to recognize even familiar country from above, and that very great care is necessary to avoid going astray in one's calculations over unknown localities. Seen from above, hills and towers which serve as landmarks on the ground are scarcely visible. From an altitude of 5000 feet a hill of 1000 feet, if its contour be gentle, is easily missed.
With the aid of the compass it is easy to ascertain the direction of flight, but unless landmarks are recognized it is impossible to judge the speed.
With a map on a scale of \ inch to the mile, showing the lines of the roads and the shapes of the villages, it is often easy enough to ascertain the locality even over unknown country; but the aeronaut travels swiftly, and a full equipment of J inch scale maps would be a serious item in the weight of his load. Moreover, he is often above clouds for a considerable period, and then when he views the earth again it is very difficult, and frequently impossible, to pick up the locality by a study of the map.
" Relief " maps are of little use to the a.eronaut, and there is need for the construction of large distinctive marks by day and lights by night, at distances of about ten miles or so apart, indicating by number or shape the localities. These marks would, of course, correspond with marks on the balloonist's chart. They could be made to vary in colour as well as in shape, and each county might have its own special method.